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From the Pacific to the Atlantic 


“The News Bulletin has been of dis- 
tinct value ... while the pamphlets 
reporting the luncheon discussions have 
been greatly appreciated ... in con- 
ducting in my church a Forum Class in 
.the study of Internationalism ... Let 
the good work of the F. P. A. go on.” 

W.C.S. 
Riverside, Calif., August 12, 1924. 
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“THE FIRST PEACE TREATY” 





667 7T IS the first peace treaty because 

we sign it feeling that we have 
turned our backs on the horrors of war 
and on the mentality of war.” In these 
words Ramsay MacDonald described the 
successful outcome of the London Con- 
ference after the signature of the final 
protocol of August 16. Similar in tone 
were the comments of Premier Herriot, 
Chancellor Marx and Ambassador Kellogg. 
For the first time since the armistice at a 
conference including the ex-enemies, rea- 
son and conciliation have triumphed de- 
cisively over passion and considerations of 
partisan and national expediency. 


The Terms 


The contents of the interallied and Ger- 
man final agreements are, with one addi- 
tion, identical with those summarized in 
the News Bulletins*, but their form is 
different. Instead of three protocols, there 
is but one to which is attached four an- 
nexes. In addition to these should be 
noted the text of letters (New York Times, 
August 17) in reference to the Ruhr evac- 
uation, exchanged between the German and 
the French and Belgian representatives. 

Contingent only on Germany’s carrying 
out in “the spirit of loyalty and pacifica- 
tion” the decisions of the London Confer- 
ence, France and Belgium agree to com- 
plete the military evacuation of the Ruhr 
in one year dating from August 16. 
Moreover, “desirous of giving immediate 
and spontaneous proof of their will to 
peace and their confidence in the engage- 
ments freely entered into,” the Belgian 
and French authorities immediately or- 
dered the withdrawal of their troops from 
a portion of German territory beyond the 
Ruhr. As a matter of record, two days 
later the British Prime Minister, in a 
formal letter to France and Belgium, re- 


* Vol. III., No. 39, August 8, and No. 40, August 15, 1924. 


iterated that his Government had “never 
recognized the legality of the occupation 
of the Ruhr,” and expressed the hope that 
the promised evacuation would be hastened 
since in his opinion “continued occupation 
ed prejudice the workings of the Dawes 
plan.” 

The one change in the fina] agreement 
concerned the loan. At the last moment 
Germany secured acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that her responsibility for the Dawes 
plan was contingent on the successful 
floating of the $200,000,000 bonds. The 
Allied Governments also reiterated “that 
the loan will be a first lien on the security 
pledged thereto,” and formally committed 
themselves to assist in placing it. 


French and German Acceptance Likely 


a acceptance of the London agree- 
ments by both the Reichstag and the 
French Parliament seems likely. In Ger- 
many the Nationalists have already raised 
the cry of betrayal, and talk loudly of re- 
pudiating Marx commitments. But this 
is mostly noise for political effect. The 
club which is expected to bring all except 
the most rabid extremists into line is the 
prevailing belief that, if the Reichstag 
were dissolved and a new election called 
because of the defeat of the Dawes plan, 
the present nationalist voting strength 
would be substantially diminished. The 
Industrialists and many other groups, 
which, in the last election—anticipating 
the return to power of Poincaré in France 
—supported the Nationalists, are now con- 
vinced that in the acceptance of the Lon- 
don settlement lies Germany’s only hope. 

In France the situation is not dissimilar. 
Pertinax, the brilliant interpreter of the 
extreme Nationalist point of view, charges 
that Herriot has sacrificed France’s vic- 
tory in the war and has scrapped the 
Treaty of Versailles. But Poincaré has 
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been singularly silent. A close personal 
friend of Herriot he has probably, through 
the presence in London of Loucheur, form- 
er Minister of the devastated regions, been 
kept closely in touch with the details of 
daily developments. It is more than pos- 
sible that the former Premier may not vig- 
orously oppose ratification. Herriot is 
therefore expected to have a substantial 
majority in the Chamber and a narrow, 
but sufficient majority in the Senate. 


In Great Britain, of course, there is no 
doubt of prompt and favorable parliament- 
ary action. So certain is this that Ram- 
say MacDonald, exhausted by the con- 
ference and his double duties of Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
left for Scotland immediately after the 
signing of the protocol. 


Unfinished Tasks 

The next step, following the requisite 
legislation in Germany and the allied coun- 
tries, is the loan. This will be floated, as- 
suming no unexpected developments in 
Paris or Berlin, in September or October, 
unless the campaign here seems to make 
postponement until after the election de- 
sirable. But this issue of $200,000,000 
is only the first of a series of loans which 
must be absorbed by the world market if 
the Dawes program is carried through. 
For example, approximately $4,000,000,- 
000 worth of German railway bonds and 
industria] debentures are eventually to be 
sold through the Reparation Commission. 
Obviously, these huge transactions, which 
make the initial loan seem relatively 
small, will only be possible gradually and 
in proportion as the plan as a whole proves 
its workableness. 

The administration of the plan will be 
the second test. It is full of great dif- 
ficulties and endless opportunities for dis- 
agreement. Only a spirit of give and take 
similar to that which prevailed at Lon- 
don will be sufficient to prevent disruptive 
friction. 

The problem of interallied debts is left 
for another conference to be held this fall 
in Paris. The French hope to secure from 
Britain at least a formal commitment not 
to demand more from her continental 
debtors than she is paying to America— 
substantially the proposal made earlier by 
Bonar Law. The United States has in- 
dicated that it will not be officially repre- 
sented at this conference. 

Similarly, the question of a division of 
German reparations among the allies re- 
mains unsettled. Here our Government 
admits a direct interest, since it has claims 
to compensation for our army costs dur- 
ing its presence on the Rhine. 

French security is also left for later 
consideration. Both Herriot and Mac- 
Donald, who plan to be at Geneva in Sep- 
tember, are anxious to develop at the 
League Assembly this year, adequate 
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machinery to guarantee Germany's con- 
tinued disarmament. Perhaps the League 
may yet become France’s best security. 

The above resumé of the unsolved ques- 
tions gives some sense of proportion to the 
accomplishments at London. Great as 
these undoubtedly were, they are but a be- 
ginning. 

Credit Enough For All 

It would be futile to attempt to appor- 
tion credit for the London success. But 
certainly nothing could have been accom- 
plished but for the spirit of friendly co- 
operation which actuated all of the chief 
representatives. For Herriot and Marx, 
who risked their political future, this at- 
titude required a much larger measure of 
courage than for MacDonald or the Ameri- 
can representatives. 

Secretary Hughes deserves high praise. 
He took the initiative in December, 1923, 
when he suggested a procedure very simi- 
lar to that which resulted in the Dawes 
plan. Moreover, he and his associates, 
Ambassador Kellogg, Colonel Logan and 
Mr. Young, were helpful mediators during 
the conference. 

Now that the Washington Administra- 
tion has had this success, perhaps it will 
be heartened to use its utmost efforts in 
furthering equally equitable solutions of 
the difficulties which still block Europe’s 
economic rehabilitation. 

JAMES G. MCDONALD. 


Britain Protests Gun Elevation 

HE announcement of July 30th in the 

House of Commons, that Britain had 
protested the legality under the terms of 
the Washington Conference agreements 
of the proposed elevation of American 
battleship guns, was not a_ surprise. 
Whether or not the British contention is 
sound will of course be determined by ex- 
pert and judicial examination of the Wash- 
ington treaties. The jingo press in Brit- 
ain, Japan and here is filled with tales of 
violations of the Washington agreements. 
There is no authoritative machinery for 
determining the truth or falsity of these 
charges. 

The moral is plain. A disarmament con- 
ference or any other international confer- 
ence which meets and then adjourns with- 
out creating some agency for checking up 
the carrying out of the agreements of the 
conference, can be only half a success. 


R. JAMES G. McDONALD, Chair- 

man of the Executive Committee of 
the F. P. A., sailed this week to attend the 
League of Nations Assembly and to visit 
Central and Western Europe. He is 
scheduled to speak at Geneva during Sep- 
tember at a school on international rela- 
tions arranged by the Federation Univer- 
sitaire Internationale pour la Société des 
Nations. 
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